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They are designed for your comfort and 
pleasure by experts and fash.oned by 
skilled craftsmen into clothes any man 
would be proud and happy to wear. 
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Thousands of people have been burled, apparently dead. 
Yet they were only in a state of suspended animation. 
What tortures did they suffer when they recovered? 


/ \N October 3, 1951, when World 
Series enthusiasms were at fever 
pitch, a 28-year-old ex-GI named 
Melvin Eugene Hewitt got into an 
argument in El Monte, California. 

Rushed to El Monte Medical Cen- 
tre, he was pronounced “clinically 
dead"— that is, both respiration and 
heartbeat had stopped. It was esti- 
mated that he had been “dead” for 
about 20 minutes before he was 
brought into an emergency operat- 


There surgeons swiftly performed 
an emergency operation. Though 

his chest and manually massaged his 
heart. Presently the dead heart start- 
ed to beat — feebly at first and then 
with gathering strength. When 
Hewitt's breathing was also restored, 
the doctors knew that the dead man 
was going to live. 

Finally, on November 6— almost 
five weeks after the injury which 
had “killed him” for 20 minutes— 




Hewitt showed signs of returning 
consciousness. He finally recovered 
completely. 

That there is a shadowy borderline 
between apparent and true death — ' 

of death which merge one into the 
next— has long been known. Medical 
history — and particularly the records 

life” after they have been declared 
dead, as well as the grimmest and 

vival in the grave after having been 

Contrary to common belief, medical 
science can and does err regarding 

Far more people have been buried 
alive than is commonly known. It is 
very seldom, for example, that a 
grave is opened and the conditon of 
the body noted. Sometimes, sheer 
horror is found. 

In one of the most terrible coses on 
record, a young girl was placed in a 
coffin which in turn was shelved in 
a vault in Ghent, Belgium. Reviving 
in the tomb, she managed to escape 
from tile coffin but was unable to 

tion to her plight, though she beat 
her hands to bloody pulp against the 
doors and no doubt screamed herself 
voiceless. When the vault was finally 
opened her dead body was found 
lying on the inner steps; she had 
finally perished of terror and starva- 

A particularly horrible instance oc- 
curred in Pauillac, France in 190L A 
Mme. Bobin “died” of yellow fever 

the attending nurse that the body 
was not as cold as it should be. To 
dispel the doubts of the family, the 
grave was reopened a few days later.' 
The coffin contained not one but 


two bodies — those of Mme. Bobin and 
her new-born baby. Both had died of 
asphyxiation. This tragedy resulted 
in a successful lawsuit for 40,000 dol- 
lars against the health and police 
authorities. 


In these cases, the appearance of 
death was so convincing that the 
authorities were deceived. Countless 
more, of course, might be cited. For 
the distinction between absolute death 

Medical authorities have listed close 
to fifty diseases and other conditions 
"which produce all the appearances 
of death so closely as to deceive any- 
one." Among these might be cited 
hystero-epilepsy, catalepsy (some- 
times mistaken for rigour mortis), 
trance asphyxiation, electric shock, 


Suspended animation— which may 
so closely simulate death that even 
the stethoscope will fail to detect a 
heartbeat— is often a device of Nature 
to protect the individual from some 

In suspended animation, life can be 
maintained for incredible periods, 
though the individual appears dead. 
This may account for the many known 


revived after having been under water 
for many minutes — even hours — and 
is the strongest argument in favour 
of maintaining artificial respiration in 
the apparently dead until death is 
confirmed beyond any doubt. In at 
least one instance, a soldier was hyp- 
notised, placed in a deep cataleptic 
trance with all his bodily functions 
slowed, and buried for 30 days. He 
was revived without difficulty. 

Dr. M. Josat, in his "De la Mort et 
d'es Characteres,” lists 162 instances 

have “come back to life.” Thirty re- 
vived after from two to eight hours, 
58 after from eight to 15 hours, 47 
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after from 15 to 20 hours, and the 
remaining 27 in from 20 to 42 hours. 

The amazing truth is, medical, 
science has no certain proof of death 
other than the “fact" that the state of 
death has become obvious beyond 
doubt “Science has no test for death!” 

The reason is that both death and 
life are inextricably bound together 
in the living being. In his “Injury, 
Recovery and Death,” Dr. W. J. V. 
Osterhout, who has studied the mys- 
tery from the chemical standpoint, 
writes, "Studies undertaken from 
this point of view lead us to look 
upon the death process as one which 

actively growing cell. In other words, 
we regard the death process as a 
normal part of the life process, pro- 
ducing no disturbance unless unduly 
accelerated by an injurious agent 
which upsets the normal balance and 
causes injury . . 

the days of Pliny, when the Greeks 
and Romans tested for death by 
cutting off a finger. If blood failed 
to flow, the patient was dead. 

We know now that there can be 
an almost imperceptible flow of 
blood— and even an intermittent ooz- 
ing— and life will still persist. 

Delicate electrical instruments are 
able to detect faint indications of 
heart activity in certain dying per- 
sons who, according to past stan- 
dards of observation, have been 

Recent advances have produced 
great refinements on the old time 
"proofs of death,” which were gen- 
erally divided into two categories— 
"immediate signs” and “certain signs.” 
In the first category were prolonged 
(20 minutes or more) absence of 
heartbeat and respiration, relaxation 
of the sphincter muscles, clouding of 
the cornea of the eye, absence of 
influx of blood to stopped veins be- 


tween the point where pressure was 
applied and the heart, and so on. 

In the second category were cada- 
veric rigidity or rigor mortis, ab- 
sence of muscular reaction to stimu- 
lus, loss of temperature, coagulation 
of the blood, muscular collapse, fail- 
ure of the skin to turn pinkish follow- 
ing injection of ammonia, and putre- 
faction, among others. 

All of these combined are of course, 
certain proof of death. In addition, 
fantastic tests have been added, such 
as electrical search for brain waves 
that always emanate from the minds 
of the living. 

We now know that death does not 
sweep through the entire body at 
once, but that it overcomes different 
cells at different speeds. The primary 
cause, however, is the accumulation 
of waste products in the cells due 
to failure of the removal systems, 
coupled with what Dr. J. S. Haldane 



the oxygen supply has been cut off. 
Fastest to die are the brain cells; after 
20 minutes of oxygen deprivation 
“whole areas of the brain are dead 
beyond revival.” Dead brain cells no 
longer give off electrical current, with 
the result that as each cell perishes, 
a portion of the controlling mind also 
dies. The importance of speedy re- 
storation or oxygen to the brain is 
indicated by its complexity; recent 
estimates agree that the brain is 
capable of setting up oue-followed 
by-2, 783, 000-zeros of different com- 

cepts” than there are electrons in the 
entire cosmos! The normal brain is, 
therefore, infinite in its thinking 
capacity— but it is also the most vul- 
nerable part of the body. 

Other cells are much longer-lived 
after oxygen is stopped. Kidney, liver, 
stomach and other internal-organ 
cells may live for days, even weeks. 
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He was a thief and well-known to 
us. If he killed her, he should surely 
take her jewels and the money.” 

The Chief Inspector nodded. "It 
would be unlike a man of that type 
to leave the valuables. But we know 

she was dead— forgetful of the money 
and jewellery. He is a thief, you say? 
Then murder may be strange to him. 
He might have killed her in a rage 
and then, appalled by his act, have 
become panic-stricken. This murder 
will not be reported to the news- 
papers. In case they hear of it, they 
must be warned that they make ne 
mention of it. Convey the body 
secretly to the mortuary.” 

"You have a theory, Monsieur le 
Chief?” 

De Gavreau nodded. “If this man 
Revancel is the killer, he will re- 
member about the money and jewel- 

Sueh' a man could not resist such a 
temptation. If he thinks the sounds 
of the murder were not heard and 
the body has not been discovered he 
may return for the loot. In the mean- 
time a country-wide search will be 
made for him. But a man must be 

you, Rousseau, with Inspectors Sur- 
tout and Kluny, will wait here each 
night until Saturday. That will be 
five days. He dare not leave it too 
long. I shall return to the Prefecture, 
get the dossier on this Revancel and 
spread the net for him. He may be 

about his recent doings.” 

The body was smuggled quietly out 
of the apartment in a packing case, 
and during the day, by careful en- 
quiries, Rousseau learned that many 
quarrels hod been heard from that 
place recently. From other informa- 
tion gained from the dead woman's 
friends it seemed plain that Revancel 



the apartment But at night Inspectors 
Rousseau, Surtout and Kluny, all 
armed with revolvers, and accom- 
panied by Du Farcq, kept their vigil 
in the dark. 


When they got stiff in the muscles 
they had to change their positions 
silently. And all the time there was 
the straining of the ears, the tighten- 
ing of the nerves, the staring into 
the darkness as the four men sat in 

Hour after hour this went on; and 
the reporter wished he had never 
heard of the case. 

Tuesday night passed and the four 
men crawled home to bed. Wednes- 
day night dragged through. Nothing 
had happened. Thursday night came 
and went. Friday was also without 
result— except stiffness. 

On Saturday night the four men 
dined together at a nearby restaurant 
at eight o’clock. They took up their 

weary. They sat listening again, not 
so intently now, and they yawned 
occasionally, holding their mouths so 
no sound could escape. 

A clock outside struck the hour of 
ten. They counted the hours to go. 
As usual, after some time, they 
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eventually it struck eleven. After 
another age it struck midnight And 
more centuries passed before it 
struck one. 

Rousseau cut off a snore; Du Parcq 
was nodding. Time moved on. Sud- 
denly Du Parcq felt Rousseau’s hand 
on his knee and the reporter started 
into full wakefulness. 

There was not a sound in the room. 
But outside, on the dark staircase, 


like blows falling on an anvil. He 
cursed it silently. 

A foot scraped just outside the 
door. The men drew in their breaths 
again. It seemed that all their waiting 
had not been in vain. But now they 
had to face a murderer, probably 
armed, and certainly desperate. One 
of them might never see the dawn. 

A key was sliding into the lock. 
The seated men stood up and tensed 

his revolver. The men were careful 
to step away from the chairs in case 
one. scraped. 

The lock clicked. The men in the 

to the darkness, felt rather than saw 
that the door' was opening inch by 
inch. There was some reflected light 
in the hallway outside. The lamp 
was out, but an uncurtained window 

They could see the door edging 
open now— very slowly. Soon they 
could see the dark shape framed in 
the doorway. The shape stood still, lis- 
tening. The four watchers held their 
breaths. 

The man in the doorway shuffled 
forward, A foot— two feet. He was 
level with the edge of the door. 

Inspector Surtout stepped forward. 
His gun ground into the intruder’s 


there was a creak. There had been 
creaks before, but this was different. 
Silence. The scrape of a stealthy foot- 
step— another. Silence. 

The four men suddenly remembered 
that they had to breathe. They did it 
silently. Surtout rose carefully and 
noiselessly to his feet. He stood a 
moment in the darkness while he 
drew his revolver from his pocket. 
Then he moved with infinite caution 
to a position beside the door hinges. 

All the men were braced, their 
nerves taut Du Parcq could hear his 
wrist watch ticking" and it sounded 


"Put up your hands!” he barked. 

It was the first breaking of the 
silence, and it was the signal for 
action and noise. 

Revancel leapt backwards, scream- 
ing an oath from the shock. He was 
a big man. He twisted and made for 
the stairs. 

Surtout .fired. Revancel screamed 
again— screamed and swore— but he 
didn’t stop. He had been hit, but he 
made on towards the stairs. The four 
men poured from the room and after 
him. The killer was poised, swaying, 
at the top of the staircase. 
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Inspector Kluny threw himself 
through the air in a flying tackle; 
Rousseau and the reporter grabbed 
Revancel on each side; Surtout tried 


The killer was hit, but he had the 
savage strength of a madman. In 
spite of his wound and the three 
men clinging to him, he kept his feet, 
trying to fight them off. For a few 
moments they swayed backwards and 


a happy man. He had been right. 

Revancel threw himself on the 
mercy of the Court and so cheated 
the guillotine. He confessed to the 
murder, although he called it man- 
slaughter, saying the woman had 
attacked him. He appeared at the 
Seine Assi2es and was condemned to 
death with a recommendation to 
mercy. He was reprieved by the 
President and sent to Guiana to serve 
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JN a scientific age scant respect is 
paid to such signs and portents as 
men once believed pointed to triumph 
or disaster. Today's important de- 
cisons are based on statistical charts, 
on public polls, on scientific instru- 
ments, on whatever knowledge that 
can be absorbed through our five 

That there may be mysterious 
powers beyond the range of the sen- 
ses— what is called extra-sensory per- 
ception— is generally scoffed at except 


by a relatively few researchers, who 
are quietly probing into the unknown 
in the firm belief that "There are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in philosophy." 

Statesmen make major decisions 
without consulting oracles or heed- 
ing such signs as thunder on the left 
or the warning symbols of uneasy 
dreams. No one would suggest that 
they seek a modern oracle of Delphi, 
but the fact remains that colossal 
blunders mark the course of modern 
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history despite the so-called "scien- 
tific approach.” It may be that there 
is no substance in signs, no truth in 
omens; but it may also be that our 
scientific society lost something of 
great value when it lost the power 
to interpret and the faith to be guided 
by the omens. 

One of the world’s greatest his- 
torians was Gaius Suetonius, author 
of "Lives of the Twelve Caesars.” 
Suetonius lived in 100 A.D. and was 
a contemporary of most of the Roman 
Emperors he wrote about 

According to Suetonius, the rulers 
of the Roman Empire, including such 
men of genius as Julius Caesar and 
the Emperor Augustus, believed in 
the powers of signs and portents as 

A realistic and tough-minded poli- 
tician like Julius Caesar did not hesi- 
tate to base the major decision of his 
life on a mysterious and wondrous 

Standing on the banks of the River 
Rubicon, at the head of his loyal 
legions, Caesar hesitated over whether 
to take the decisive step of crossing 
the river with his army. Once across 
the river there would be no reheat. 
It would be a declaration of war 
against his rival Pompey and the 
beginning of a struggle that could 
only be settled by the death of one 
or the other. 

For Julius Caesar, a decision of 
such importance could not be based 
merely on intelligence reports. He 
refused to. move across the river 
without some sign that Providence 
favoured the enterprise. He waited 
for several days until he got the 
sign he wanted. According to Suet- 

“As he stood in doubt, this sign was 
given him. On a sudden there ap- 
peared hard by a being of wondrous 
stature and beauty, who sat and 
played upon a reed. And when not 


only the shepherds flocked to hear 
him, but many of the soldiers left 
their posts, among them some of the 
trumpeters, the apparition snatched 
a trumpet from one of them, rushed 
to the river, and sounding the war 
note with mighty blast, strode to the 
opposite bank. Then Caesar cried: 
‘Take we the course which the signs 
of the Gods point out. Tire die is 

Caesar, relying on a sign which 
most of us would laugh at, went on 
to become ruler of the vast Roman 
Empire. 

Can signs be dismissed as nonsense 
when as hard-boiled a politician and 
military man as Caesar, a tough, 
cynical and corrupt man of the world, 
believed in them implicitly and used 
them to his advantage? In every other 
respect Caesar was about as unmys- 
tical and dreamy as a member of 
Murder, lire. 

The infamous Caligula also re- 
ceived spectacular warning of his 
assassination. During his brief reign, 
Caligula had made a host of enemies 
by his unspeakable cruelty. Those 
who incurred his displeasure, often 
for the most trivial reasons, were 
likely to be tom to pieces, sawed in 
half or thrown to wild beasts in the 
arena. Concluding that the manager 
of his gladitorial shows was not stag- 
ing them imaginatively enough, he 
had the man beaten in his presence 
with chains in such a way that the 
man survived daily beatings for sev- 
eral days and was only put to death 
when, according to Suetonius, "the 
stench of his putrefied brain became 
disgusting.” 

A man of Caligula’s calibre hardly 
needed the .evidence of omens to warn 
him that he lived under the constant 
threat of death. Yet when his time 
came, the omens were abundant and 
specific. Suetonius reports: 

"The statue of Jupiter at Olympia, 
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which he had ordered to be taken 
to pieces and moved to Rome, sud- 
denly uttered such a peal of laughter 
that the scaffoldings collapsed and 
the workmen took to their heels. Im- 
mediately following this a man named 
Cassius declared that he had been 
bidden in a dream to sacrifice a bull 
to Jupiter. The Capital at Capua was 
struck by lightning on the Ides of 
March, and also the room of the 

To those skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of signs, the lightning clearly 
warned Caligula that he faced the 
fate of Julius Caesar (murdered on 
the Ides of March) and that he would 
be assassinated in his palace. 

The fortune tellers added their 
warnings, one of them cautioning him 
to beware of Cassius. Caligula, mis- 
interpreting the warning, had Cassius 
Linginus, a big wheel in Roman poli- 
tics, put to death. Omens could some- 
times be as tricky as the pledges of 
politicians. The Cassius the omens 
had in mind was known to Caligula 


as Chaerea. Caligula overlooked tne 
fact that the family name of Chaerea 
who was an officer in the Imperial 
Palace Guard, was Cassius. 

Chaerea proved the omens right 
by striking the first blow in the suc- 
cessful assassination of Caligula. 

Another example of an omen pull- 
ing a sneak play was in the warning 
Nero got from the famous oracle at 
Delphi to beware of the seventy-third 
year. Nero was in his early thirties 
at Jhe time and confidently assumed 
that he had nothing to worry about 
for many years to come. That year 
he was assassinated by a general 
named Galba, who was seventy- 
three years old. 

Faith in signs and portents, and 
the power to receive them, figured 
so largely in the lives of great figures 
of the past, that it is impossible to 
dismiss them as simply products of 
a disordered mind. 

Extra-sensory perception was of 
extraordinary importance in the lives 
of innumerable biblical personages, 
os Fulton Oursler points out in his 
fascinating "Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” 

A strikingly realistic statesman like 
Moses and a shrewd businessman and 
politician like Joseph believed im- 
plicitly in the reality and authority of 

For years science dismissed as de- 
lusions all these examples of extra- 
sensory perception despite the auth- 
ority of the Bible and the reputable 
historians who reported them. How- 
ever, science advanced from its swad- 
dling clothes to the maturity of such 
‘miracles' as radar, electronics and 

pelled to re-examine the apparent 

At Duke University, a group of re- 
searchers under Professor J. B. 
Rhine began collecting evidence aim- 
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ANISTA ARISHNIKOFF, a Rus- 
sian-bom citizen of South Slogan, 
British Columbia, had been meditat- 
ing and praying for weeks. At last 
her decision was made. She called 
to her 21-years-old daughter and, 
calmly, the middle-aged woman and 
the young one walked through their 
home, looking at room after room. 
As they moved they splashed kero- 
sene on walls, furniture and personal 
possessions that were neatly slacked 
as though ready for despatch. Dry- 
eyed and expressionless, the pair set 
the house afire and calmly sat and 
watched it bum. 


As the brick-red flames licked 
through the roof and roared into the 
fresh evening air, there came the 
noise of singing and shouting from 
along the roadway. As the sounds 

slowly and methodically, commenced 
to strip oil their clothing. In a few 
minutes they stood naked, watching 
the hungry fire devour their house 

excited group of men and women 
joined them. The newcomers also 
peeled off their clothes and com- 
menced to parade around the flam- 
ing building, chanting and singing 
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John Leoidoff in the same province. 
Lebidoff stood by, resigned.y, .while 
a hundred fanatical men and women 
soaked the walls of his house with 


and encircled their roaring, crackling 
bonfire. As the building collapsed 
with a crash and a cloud of sparks, 
John Lebidoff kicked off his boots, 
threw aside his clothes and joined 
the celebrants in their march around 
the g.owing embers which were all 
that remained of his home. There 
were other homes burned in a simi- 


community house with similar strange 


What was this peculiar epidemic of 
arson and nudity that was breaking 

of British Columbia? The Second 
World War was already being re- 
garded as a regrettable chapter in 
global history, when the stripping 

commenced their fanatical operations. 

What were the reactions of the 
government officials in the area? 
Canadian officialdom had been suffer- 
ing outbreaks of such fanaticism ever 

sanctuary for the strange religious sect 
called the Doukhobors or “Spirit 
Wrestlers.” 


Since their flight from Russia in 
1899, the story of the Doukhobors has 

with the more solid citizens of their 
own communities. Their belief is a 
somewhat pradoXieal conglomeration 


mysticism and pacificism, laced with 
radical interpretations of some funda- 
mentals of Christianity. 

They practise their faith in their 
own homes or as unofficial groups in 
the open air. They have no system 


They resent any attempt to govern 
or organise them, with stubborn 
ferocity. They have developed a tech- 
nique of passive resistance to auth- 
ority, which has been almost thor- 
oughly successful for more than half 
a century. Their only allegiance is to 
their own "Kristos," hereditary leader 
of the sect, whom they regard as 

When newspaper and radio report- 
ers asked Anistra Arishnikoff why 
she had burned down her home, her 

“I protest against the coming of 
World War HI!" she replied. 

Every member of the known total 
of 18,000 Doukhobors has been deeply 

Hydrogen Bomb. They reacted against 
ed dissatisfaction with the condition 

war shocked them into further pro- 
testations. 

They decided to remain within their 
own social and religious domain. Most 
of them restrict their protestations 
to meetings and statements for which 
they seek publication. 

However, there is a section of the 
Doukhobors which is more radical 
than most. They call themselves the 
Sons of Freedom. They are a group 
of extremists who separated them- 
selves from the main group at the 
turn of the century. 

At the outset of the most recent 
outbreak of Doukhobor exhibitionism 
the local law controllers didn’t waste 
any time in bringing reinforcements. 
They gathered the agitators in at a 
really fast rate but they couldn’t keep 
pace with the speed of the epidemic. 
Some twenty buildings had been re- 
duced to cinders and several hundred 
unclothed bodies of cult members had 
been viewed by local inhabitants be- 
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the law. By September. 1948, fourteen 
of the protesting Sons had been given 
gaol sentences, ranging from six to 
twelve months. 

When the Canadian Government, 
like the rest of the Commonwealth 
Governments, summarily called Its 
nationals into war service, the Douk- 
hobors refused, positively, to serve 
in the armed services. They also de- 
clined emphatically, an invitation to 
satisfy their national obligation by 
taking “time out” in working camps 
for conscientious objectors. After a 

officials won most of the Doukhobors 
into "alternate service." But the Sons 
of Freedom refused blankly to have 
any part of the scheme. 

The Government issued a threat 
that non co-operative ’Hobors would 
be summarily thrown into forced 

That edict really started something. 
The sect leaders rushed into action. 
There were small demonstrations in 
every square mile of every colony. 


Sect members who co-operated with 
the Government were dealt with by 
their fellows in much the same man- 
ner as the antagonists of the dreaded 
Klu Klux Klan of the Southern 
American States. 

In February of 1944 the disruption 
and friction came to a head. It hap- 
pened on a bitterly cold day, but 
there were hundreds of fanatical men 
and women gathered in every Douk- 
hobor community. In all the concen- 
trations, astute and spirited leaders 
whipped up mass fury against the 
regulations. 

Suddenly a buxom attractive 
woman in her middle thirties re- 
sponded to the mass hysteria. She tore 
off her blouse, her skirt and the rest 
of her apparel. Before she was com- 
pletely naked, a wizened old man 
had followed her lead. The woman 
screamed: “Let’s end this war! I call 
on you, all mothers. Tell your sons it 
is enough; It is too much!” 

In a few moments the entire mob 
was marching naked, through the 
streets of Brilliant. That exposition 
made press headlines throughout the 
world. Of course, there were arrests 
and there were charges and gaolings. 
The impositions goaded the religion- 
ists into further enthusiasm. 

Just what could be done with such 
situations embodying such people? 
Fines were not frightening to an in- 
dividual who would burn all his 
worldly possessions at the drop of a 
Doukhobor blouse or suit. Thousands 
of times they had shouted that they 
preferred poverty to authority and 
governmental interference which they 
hated with every vestige of the enor- 
mous store of feeling which was part 

When a Doukhobor is arrested and 
consigned to a prison cell he is happy 
and proud. At last, he feels he is 
doing something for the cause. 

Like all income-earning assets. 
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throughout the world, Canadian pro- 
perty is subject to taxation. The 
Canadian Government can supply 
hundreds of cases in which the 
Doukhobors have evacuated their 
holdings in preference to paying dues 
to officialdom. They have preferred 
poverty to submission. 

They must be an awful encum- 
brance to social and international 
stability but in the opinion of many 
neighbours (no doubt the perfectly 
understanding type), they are regard- 
ed as thrifty, hard-working and 
scrupulously honest in their business 
dealings. Their own communities are 
scrupulously clean of any crime in 
the civil sense and their homes are 
famous for their hygiene and spot- 
lessncss. Most Canadians aver that 
the Doukhobor is the most honest 
and frank sectarian in the world, 
whether in business or conversation. 

Their reputation, in that sphere, is 
not surprising. Cheating, lying, steal- 


ing and promrscuous sexual Inter- 
C °Th Se are Vet ° ed by their reli Sion. 
time Russian dress of their predeces- 
sors. They adorn themselves with the 
severe long dresses and scarfkerchiefs 
with which their grandmothers in- 
trigued their grandfathers. The Douk- 
hobor young-blood does not enjoy the 
fun of the chase to the same extent 
as his ordinary contemporary. Silk 
and frivolous ornaments are forbidden 
for the Doukhobor female and dresses 

^ Administrators for two generations 

religious group but all agree that they 
are potentially good citizens. If only 
they could be persuaded to surrender 
their peculiar beliefs they would be 

the answer to Canada’s Doukhobor 
problem? One statesman stated quietly 
last year: “If only they would migrate 
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Louis Mandrill was an audacious smuggler. He was outlawed, 
but he laughed at the authorities. And when caught, he 
retained his sense of humour even under torture. 


rpHE sun was kind and warm on the 
morning of May 26, 1755, when a 
30-year-old Frenchman walked calm- 
ly across the market place of Val- 
ence, in Southern France, to be 
broken on the wheel. His name 
was Louis Mandrin. 

When asked by the cure to remem- 
ber the next world, he quipped: "Tell 
me, how many inns are there from 
here to Heaven? I have only six 
livres to spend en route.” 

So ended the short life of a man 
who fought authority for what he 


(and most ordinary French people at 
the time) believed was the cause of 
justice. 

King Louis XV of France coveted 
money, os much as he could get; and 
he didn’t care a' jot how he came by 
it. Taxes called les dealers du Roi 
were levied on the people by the 
iniquitous authority known os les 
farmiers genereaux, or fafmers-gen- 
eral. This system resulted in appalling 
impositions and abuses. 

Take the salt tax, for instance. La 
gabolle, as this tax was called, was 
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not imposed in evi 
but where it wa; 
Of salt, including 


ery Flench province; 
i imposed, the price 
tax, was astronomi- 


Sait could only be purchased 
legitimately at one ot the long s 
warehouses; and needless to say the 
farmers-general took a handsome 
rake-off. Sea water was not allowed 
to be used for any purpose other 
than bathing and shipping. If a cow 
strayed into a salt water stream to 
drink, the penalty was 300 .ivies 
(about £15), and the sacrifice of the 
cow. The people were forbidden even 
to boil down the remains of pickling 
brine to obtain a little salt. 

In the end, the King’s farmers- 
general decreed that every man, 
woman and child should be com- 
pelled to buy seven livres’ worth of 
sa.t every year. This brought in a 
gross revenue of about £2,700,000 a 

Other crippling taxes, on tobacco, 
wines, candles, farm goods, all 
manufactured articles, transport, sales, 
and business deals were clamped 
upon an impoverished nation. 

Under an edict issued in 1726, smug- 
glers of all contraband goods in 
France, smuggled in to escape the 
taxes, incurred severe penalties if 
they were caught, 

A fine of 200 livres was the penalty 
for the first offence: and six years in 
tlie galleys for the second. If the 
smuggler was caught with horses, 
the fine was increased to 300 livres, 
, r or nine years in the galleys, as the 
case might, be. 


If payment of the fine was not 
forthcoming, the smuggler was flogged 
and sent to the galleys. Female 
smugglers were flogged and, in addi- 
tion, branded with the fieur-dc-Iys. 

A smuggler who was caught carry- 
ing lethal weapons was executed. If 
lie used them, he had to endure a 
lingering death by being broken on 


salt smuggle. s. For them it was me 

oiiiu.1 wonder that the lid was to 
oiow oil this seeUiing social cauldron 
M to -1U years later, when the French 
Revolution soaked la oeile Fiance in 
arLiooratic blood. 

And small wonder, too, that young 
men of courage and resource like 
Louis Mandrin defied the law by 
ingenious smuggang. 

Louis Mandrin was born at Gre- 
noble in 1725. When his father died in 
1742, he became a merchant Louis 
was a gay, roistering blade, finding 
his amusements in the towns estami- 
nets and in the company of saucy 
young mademoiselles of the district. 

When the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession set Europe aflame, Louis did 
some profitable deals in mules, which 
were needed in great numbers for the 
awkward journeys across the Alps 
into Italy. But that didn’t last long. 

From mules he turned to tobacco, 
in company with his brother, Pierre. 
But Pierre was soon caught by the 
farmers-general, tortured, and hanged. 

For a time. Louis Mandrin con- 
tinued his tobacco smuggling. One 
day he came up against the Militia. 
He escaped but was outlawed, and 
sentenced to be broken on the wheel. 
In his absence the sentence was car- 
ried out on his effigy. 

Louis Mandrin slipped through their 
clutches to Savoy, and then to 
Switzerland, where he organised a 
formidable resistance movement. 

In 1754 the defiant smugglers, head- 
ed by their chief, who commanded 
absolute loyalty and support, set out 
on a series of campaigns. 

One day Mandrin’s army descended 
on Chartreuse (famous for its 
liqueurs), stormed the King’s ware- 
house, put the guards to flight, and 
left with their booty, for which they 
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legal, methods of parting the un- 
wary from a little loose coin. 

The first pack of European playing 
cards was of 78 pieces: four suits of 
numerical cards, four Kings, four 
Queens, four Chevaliers, four Valets, 
. and 22 emblematical cards. With 
these "tarots’ began the most univer- 
sal of all pastimes; and with their 

shines by which a less high-minded 
section of the community gains a 
dishonest penny. 

In an ordinance dated January 22, 
1397, the Provost of France prohibited 

ing during working hours. This hi. 

ing in any of the European countries. 
It was nearly a hundred years later 
i —in 1495— that an edict by Henry VII 
expressly forbade playing to ser- 

the Christmas holidays, and then only 

But the practice, nevertheless, con- 
tinued merrily until the advent of 
Cromwell, when, along with other 
forms of revelry j its popularity took a 
temporary dive. Then that merry 
monarch, Charles II, came to the 

an all-time high. 

One of the Monarch’s mistresses, 
Moll Davis, having encountered at 
the gaming tables a gentleman of 
fortune named Colonel Panton, en- 
tered upon a game of basset with 
him, and immediately produced a 
bright light in his eye by displaying 
a bag containing 15.000 guineas. Using 
the “come-on” technique, he allowed 
Moll to win the first stake of 150 guin- 
eas— whereupon the lady revealed the 
sagacity which had raised her to 
fame and fortune by declaring her- 
self to possess the canny habit of 
only playing one game each night. 

It was, of course, a strictly unethical 
procedure in the eyes of the Colonel. 


Consequently, at the next meeting, 
he introduced a guile of his own by 
placing Moll with her back to a mir- 
ror. When she rose some time later, 
1100 of her hard earned guineas nest- 
led comfortingly in the Colonel’s 
breeches’ pocket. 

Robert Houdin, writing in 1863 
mentioned that one of the most popu- 
lar means of depriving the sucker of 
a chance was by means of pricking 
the cards. By using a blunt pin on 
the comer of a card, a minute ele- 
vation was produced on the upper 
surface. The more industrious sharp 
improved on this method by separa- 
ting the cord into two parts, pricking 
and pasting them together again. The 

even more responsive by the use of 
pumice on the fingers— was able to 
detect the elevation which his op- 
ponents would allow to pass un- 

A good sharp (referred to as a 
“Greek" by Houdin) could get by 
with no tricks other than a good 
memory. Often in the printing and 
cutting of cards, the design would 
commence a different distance away 
from the edge. By memorising the 

card in the pack, at least enough to 
cause his opponents no little discom- 
fort. 

The false cut has always been one 
of the sharp s most popular tricks. In 
Houdin’s time, it was done by plac- 
ing the cut cards back on the pack 
with an edge slightly pushed forward, 
so that the "Greek" could, with a 
swift bit of legerdemain, restore them 
to their original position; or by 
“bridging" the cards— that is, by 
bending the cut in the opposite dir- 
ection to the remainder of the pack, 
thus enabling the sharp again to re- 
verse the cut; or by the simple experi- 
ent, smartly executed, of placing the 
cut underneath instead of on top. 
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ing, ha rejects them both for a 
third: belonging— at least till the next 
subscription is due — to exclusive 
clubs. Owning a name that makes 
suspicion an unworthy thought, and 
possessing a certain slickness of the 
fingers, he turns to gambling as a 
means of livelihood. 

He begins to win money in big 
quantities from his fellow clubmen. 
As the consistency of his luck is 
maintained, on unvoiced and quickly 
banished suspicion grows amongst his 

The committee, unwilling as it is to 
create a domestic scandal, is forced 

disproving the suspicion. 

One day, a new member is intro- 
duced— a hail-fellow-well-met kind -rS 
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game of poker. He and the ne'er-do- 
well get together over the card tables. 

For a time, play is uneventful and 
tlie young man loses as much as he 
wins. Then, using an excuse which 
brooks no denial, he leaves the table 
for a minute or two. With his return, 

The new member, allowing an ap- 

excused. When he resumes his seat 
at the table, the gome takes a sudden 
change. Confused, the young man 
leaves the table. 

He never comes back. 

And Michael MacDougall, one of 

has finished another job. Noticing, on 
the young man's return to the table, an 
odour of wax coming from the cards, 
he has detected the other’s trick: hav- 
ing removed from the pack an ace, he 
retired to the toilet where, by dint 
of polishing the card with iloor wax, 
lie has introduced the "slick ace" 
gag. By building his hand hencefor- 
ward so that an ace would make it 
practically unbeatable, he had but to 
push the cards s ightly while cutting 
to ensure that the cut cou d be made 
immediately above the waxed card. 
This meant, of course, that the first 
card he would receive was the In- 
valuable ace. 

The cure? During MacDougall's 
absence from the game, he also took 
recourse to the wax, and as a result 

"treys”— the cards which had accom- 
panied MacDougall to the toilet 

It is from exclusive clubs wishing to 
avoid scandal that MacDougall gets 
most of his fees. He tells of another 
occasion when, introduced as a guest 
he consistently failed to detect the 
suspect’s trick, no matter how critic- 
ally he examined the cards. Having 




WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF 

“ONE OVER THE EIGHT?" 
Centuries ago communal tankards 
were in vogue. Each tankard held two 
quarts and was marked with eight 
knobs. Each member of a party was 
expected to drink to his knob. I£ he 
drank beyond that, he had to con- 
tinue to the next knob. When a party 
instructed the barman to "set it up 
again,” it usually indicated that one 
member had drunk more than his 
share. Thus “one over the eight" 
signifies that someone has imbibed 
more than he should. 

DO EARS AFFECT INTELLIGENCE? 

Phrenologists assert that people 
with ears high up on the head are 
not over-intelligent. To pinpoint the 
position: if the bottom of the lobe is 
level with the nostrils, the person 
concerned is of average intelligence. 
If the lobe extends to the level of 
the mouth you are the makings of a 
genius. Higher than the nostrils means 
sub-normal intelligence. Reason given 
is that the lower the ear, the lower 
the hearing apparatus. Which means 
there is more room for the brain. 

HOW MANY TIMES DOES 
THE HEART BEAT? 

The Bible quotes a man’s life span 
as “three score and ten.” So, taking 
70 years as the length of life, medical 

heart beats about 2,000 million times. 
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150,000 tons of blood is pumped from 
each ventricle. In terms of power 
used, this is sufficient to raise ten 
tons to a height of ten miles. And if 
you think a good watch is perfect, 
read this: hardly a heart beat is mis- 
placed and no beat varies more than 
three-quarters of a second through- 
out life. -| 

WHY ARE THERE 360 DEGREES 
IN A CIRCLE? 

It originates from the ancient 
Babylonians who always worked in 
sixes and sixties, instead of tens and 
hundreds. They divided the circle of 
the heavens into twelve “houses,” 
each ruled by a. sign of the Zodiac. 
Each “house” was subdivided into 30 
degrees. Greek astronomers adopted 
the system, because powers of 60 are 
easier to divide than powers of 100. 

circles and angles. So the system has 
been passed down. Angles, circles, 
time of day— all follow the sexa- 

WHY “DRINKING A TOAST?” 

The custom of drinking a person’s 
health originated in ancient Rome, 
where the practice was to drink a 
glass of wine for every letter in a 
lady’s name. But the word “toast” 
dates only from the 17th century, 
because of the practice then in exis- 
tence, .of serving drinks with a small 
piece of toast floating In them. 
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Gounod, the composer of the opera “Faust,” fell under the 
spell of an adventuress. It cost him thousands of pounds. 

REG WALKER 


At 21 he won a scholarship, the 
Prix de Rome, which enabled him 
to further his studies in that city. 
Upon completion of his studies 

he was commissioned to write a Re- 
quiem— and given six weeks to do it. 
He accomplished the task in the time 
and it was a success. 

In Paris he spent years ekeing out a 
living as a Church organist, while 
seeking a vehicle that would make a 
good opera. Finally he composed Sap- 
pho— his first opera. It was an artis- 
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"THERE is talent in all of us. There 
1 is at least one job, one profession 
or one trade each of us can do better 
than most people. Sometimes this 

veloped. But with many the hidden 
powers are so strong that they force 

So it ^was with Charles Francois 
Gounod, the classical composer who 
was born in France in 1818. 

He made music a grave study and, 
at 18, he received a degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, with honours. 



was swept off his feet. He appointed 
her his secretary and his business 
manager. She managed his business 
all right— for herseif. 

Eventually his friends forced him to 
see what kind of a woman she was 
and he left her and returned to his 
wife. But in her possession was his 
latest opera — Polyeucte. And she 
refused to cede it to him. 

He re-wrote the opera from mem- 
ory. But, although he defeated Geor- 
gina on that score, she still had a 
trump card to play. She sued him 
for thousands of pounds on several 
charges: He had lived at her home for 
three years without paying for his 
board and lodging; he had been 
nursed by her, through an illness; he 
had failed to honour a promise to en- 
gage Mrs. Weldon for the leading 
role in Polyeucte; he had caused his 
hostess to undergo the expense of 
building an elaborate concert room; 
he had inspired the publication of 

Mrs. Weldon had been depicted as an 
adventuress. 

The trial dragged on for ten years, 
sapping his strength and creative 
energy. Finally he lost the case and 
had to pay the plaintiff several thous- 
and pounds. 

Gounod’s health was failing fast, 
mostly with a religious flavour. He 

placing death first because, he ex- 
plained: "Death may be the end of 
the illusion of Life, but it is the be- 
ginning of the true life— the immor- 
tal life of the soul.” 

He began one more religious work 
after this masterpiece. It was a Re- 
quiem. He never finished it. It was 
in 1893 that he lay his head on his 
manuscript and died. 

Death, he believed, is the begin- 
ning of true life. 
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interest, wonderment and awe. 
But the possessors of this spiritual 
talent sometimes find themselves in 
trouble, as did Pedro de Alcala, of the 
Argentine. Pedro frequently warned 
police of impending crimes, and as 
he was always right many a felony 



style suggested one, Glen 
—but he was in gaol. The crimes con- 
tinued, and the police placed a watch 
on Norenberg. One night they saw 
him pick the lock of his cell door, 
leave the gaol. He was followed. Sure 
enough, he committed a burglary, 
hiding his spoils, ho returned 


1. But a: 


) gaol, i 


eked t 


r and went to sleep on his hard 


o fou 


bed. Chari 


the 


self the object of suspi 
rested him. But during his first night 
in gaol, Pedro dreamed that six 
crooks would blow up the vault of 
the National Bank that very night. He 
informed the authorities. The dream 
the 


e convinced and Pedro v, 


Norenberg admitted his crimes. “But," 
asked the police, “why did you return 
to gaol afterwards?” The gaol-breaker 
laughed. “This is the best hideout I’ve 
ever found." 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY. 


stiff. 


ALL OR NOTHING AT ALL. 

Last year two Americans began 
arguing about which of them had the 
more cash. The argument developed 
into a fight. Tempers frayed and one 
drew a knife. During the struggle 
one man was killed. When the police 
arrived and arrested the killer they 
turned out the dead man’s pockets. 
He had only six cents. The killer 
looked thoughtful. “Guess he was 
right,” he said. He pulled out his 
pockets. He had nothing. 

THE BIRD IN THE GILDED CAGE. 

In Wisconsin, U.S.A, police were 
baffled by a series of robberies. The 


In U.S.A., a man was arrested 
r drunken driving. As is the case 
ith the law, many more charges 
ere laid against him— reckless driv- 
g, damaging city property, etc. He 
as found guilty on all charges. His 
;enee was suspended and, as he did 
it have the money to pay his fines, 


g his cell he v. 


s handed a 


SHORT CIRCUITED. 

A convict escaped from San Quen- 
tin. He travelled all night, trying to 
put as much distance between him- 
self and the prison as possible. His 
energies were wasted. They caught 
him next morning close to the gaol. 
He had travelled in circles. 




'Keep beck, or I'll d-il! you 
right through the -eye," 


DENIS BROSNAN 


e FICTION 


JJNDER a burning sun the lifeboat 
sluggishly rose and fell with the 
long sow roll of the empty sea. And 
in the longboat were two men. 

Tuck, the big negro from the en- 
gine black gang, huddled dejectedly 
on the thwart in the blunt vee of the 
bows: the other survivor, the third 
mate of the rust-pocked tramp steam- 
er, sat stiffly at the stern, clawlike 
hands grasping the tiller. 

It was twelve days since the S.S. 
Ladybird had foundered in the black 
hell of the wailing typhoon — twelve 
days of dwindling hope and mounting 
despair. 

The negro lifted his head. His blood- 
shot eyes sought the small midship 
locker that held the fresh water tank. 
"Mister Fryer," he croaked, “I gotta 
have a drink." 

The mate looked at Tuck then 
shook his head. “It’s not time," he 
said with painful deliberation. “We’ve 
got to .stick to the ration. Sunrise and 
sunset, that’s when we drink.” 

Tuck's eyes rolled over Fryer’s di- 
minutive figure. It would be easy to 
grab the mate and rip away the lock- 
er key that hung from a piece of 
string at his scrawny neck. It would 
be easy but for one thing— the worn 
butt of an automatic pistol stuck up 
from the waistband of Fryer’s tatter- 
ed trousers! 


Tuck was cracking up fast now. 
Aboard the old tramp with its single, 
skinny funnel he’d been an easy- 
going favourite with all the crew. 
But now, the genial giant, tortured 
by his sufferings, had suffered .a 
ti'ansformation. Now, he was ugly, 
dangerous, fearful of looming death. 

At sunset the mate unlocked the 
water and filled a tin mug from the 
meagre quart that sloshed in the 
tank. Tuck drank eagerly, draining 
the mug in feverish gulps. Then he 
covetously watched Fryer refill the 
mug and sip slowly at his ration of 
the precious nectar. 

Suddenly the negro gave a hoarse 
cry and pointed aloft. Slowly circling 
the stumpy mast he saw a man-of- 
war bird. The bird slanted down and 
rested on the little crosstree. 

“Mister Fryer," Tuck hissed, '“shoot 
him. Shoot him, quick." 

The mate’s eyes stayed glued to the 
bird. “No," he said, “he’s sick. Knock 
him down with the boathook.” 

Tuck's eyes bulged. “Mister Fryer,” 
he said pleadingly, “he. might get 

Fryer sat as if hewed from rock.' 
"Do as I say,” he said. “Use lhe bdst- 

Tuck licked his lips. With' hands 
that trembled he ' felt' for the long 
Wooden handle of the' boathook apd 


THEY WERE STARVING IN THE LIFEBOAT AND ONLY THE 
MATE'S REVOLVER KEPT ORDER. BUT WAS IT LOADED? 
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^ FIST-SIZE lump of grey matter 
f more dangerous than dynamite. 

Oh, it’s safe enough when everything 
| is normal; we just go along the way 
f of life, being natural and reasonably 
| happy human beings. But what we 
do not know, is how this substance 
inside our heads is going to react 
when things are not normal. 

That’s what I want you to think 
about while I’m telling my story. 
Then go ahead and condemn me if 
you wish. It won't make much differ- 

worked things out for myself. This 

I will start near the end of the 
story on an evening 1 remember very 
vividly. I can still picture the four, 
large pieces of black bream sizzling 
in the frying-pan. Suzan sat near the 
camp fire, watching the precariously 
balanced cooking utensils. She was 

wisp of top covering. 

Sue had nice, smoothly shaped 
limbs and the flickering of the fire- 
light on her suntan was a picture 
that should have made any man 
happy. 

The day had been a real scorcher, 
but a slight coolness filtered into the 
air as the sun disappeared behind the 
hills. 

This was a grand life, relaxing, 



fragile and snowlike, stealthily stole 
through the air. 

In short time a Him of grey powder 
was covering everything and I real- 
ised that only a mighty bad fire 
could create such a continuous, sin- 
ister downfall. The sun hung in the 
*ky like a blood-stained orange and 
only barely penetrated the haze of 


Sue began packing a few belong- 
igs in cases. Her face looked pale 

IS The small town of about six houses 
was a mile away. Perhaps someone 
I with a truck would come down to 
see if we needed any help. 

Just then I noticed a cloud of dust 
moving fast along the road and soon 
I recognised one of the forestry de- 
partment jeeps. 

I ! The jeep skidded to a stop along- 
side us. The driver looked tired and 
his face was caked with black ash and 
sweat. 

■ JWe want your help." He spoke 

"Who is going to look after things 
| here?" I asked. 

“Hell man!” he exclaimed. “I can 
understand you not wanting to help 
yesterday. It mightn't have looked 
j serious to you then, but surely you 




right 


“Then Bob Jameson was speaking 
again. "I want you to row me along 
the river \ghile I light up and start 
a backbum. We have got to take the 
chance, otherwise the fire might 
sweep through with its full force and 
nothing could save this place then.” 
“Ail right!” I snapped. “Let’s get 
going but leave the jeep here for my 
wife." 

We went quickly down to the small 
jetty and untied a boat which I rowed 
across to the other side. The thick 


mass of forest came right lown to 
join the reeds at the water's edge. 

I rowed along close to the shore 
and about every 50 yards Jameson 
plunged his dazing kerosene torch 
into the undergrowth. 

Before long flames were roaring 
along the river bank and belching 
writhing red-back tongues half way 

The wind was chopping about and 
increasing in force. As the flames 
snaked out, licking over the water, I 
had the horrible feeling we were 
bringing to life some monster over 
which we could have no control. 

Back at the landing we hastily se- 
cured the boat and found that some 
more men had arrived on the scene. 
They were stationed along the river 
y fires that might start 


i bulldoze] 


►arks. I 


clear 

The 




y that 


ackbum 


was getting a hold 
against a now strong wind, but the 
main fire could be heard roaring like 
distant surf, behind the first line of 
hills. 

I rushed back to the tent and found 
Sue busily sprinkling it with water. 


burn 


t her o 


i bark 


wait 


filled with pieces of 
fire was growing loud- 


from the i 
er every ir 
Then it happened! With a great 
whoosh of air, soaring, billowing 
flames danced a maniacal baUet over 
the skyline of the close heights. 

Within a few seconds the backbum 
and the main fire met. Columns of 
flame shot high into the air as the hot 
eucaiypt gases exploded. It seemed 
as if hordes of fiends let loose from 
hell, each waving a fiery torch, came 
streaming down the surrounding hills. 
The wall of smoke and flame across 
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I heard shouts of alarm coming 
from downstream and saw to my 
horror that the fire had jumped the 
river. A mass of flames was already 
sweeping up through the thickets. 

It seemed safe around the camp 
for the moment so I rushed down to 
help the two men working in front of 
the new outbreak. In the face of the 
flames, we frenziedly set about beat- 

sacks, but were slowly driven back 

Suddenly I was surrounded by fire 
and realised that the flames had 
crossed the road leading down to the 
jetty. I was cut off from the others. 
I made a few panicky swipes at flames 
now racing through knee high grass 

The heat was almost unbearable, 
of the fire. Fire was everywhere, 

saw there was only one way of es- 
cape left to me, a narrow path 


through some thick scrub; it was 
already burning in places. 

I dashed into the tent to see it 
there was anything I could save and 

vas burst into flames. 1 bolted like a 

frightened rabbit. 

Outside something soft crashed into 
my legs; it was Sue's ginger cat. I 
shoved him into my jacket and ran for 
the pathway now obscured by smoke 
which almost blinded me. Burning 
sparks and leaves scorched my skin. 

Choking for breath and blinded by I 
smoke, I stumbled over- obstacles and I 
crashed into trees. Sharp pains shot I 
through my chest as the hot, ash 
laden air seared down into my lungs. | 
The instinct to survive kept me des- I 
perately fighting through the hell of I 
heat. 

Then my foot jammed between two 
fallen logs. I went hurtling forward ! 
and heard the sickening crack of 
breaking bone. The pain swept up my I 

My first ' thought was for the cat 
which I tugged from my jacket and 
threw, with all my strength I could 
muster, towards a spot that was not 
burning too fiercely and where I 
knew there was a fairly deep gravel 
pit. 

For tlie next few seconds I went 
mad with panic. Like an animal 
caught in the steel jaws of a trap, I 
struggled desperately to pull my leg 
free. The pain was excruciating and 
I knew I was screaming with fear and 
agony. 

It was the sound of my own screams 
that suddenly calmed me. I felt 
ashamed and disgusted. Why couldn't 
I die quietly, with dignity? 

God! What if Sue had heard those 
screams; what would she think? 

I heard myself saying Chrisholme’s 
name. Somewhere ne.— by an engine 
was roaring. There w«.s the screech- 
ing' sound of metal tearing its way 
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'-tried to grasp the fact that the 
Oise I could hear was the sound of 
approaching bulldozer but 1 
Idn’t concentrate, my mind asso- 
ted the noise with that other tra- 
in scene and again I was living the 
.ghlmare with Chris. 

The picture welled up fiercely and 
hk command of my senses in one 
-al, sadistic bout of torture. I could 
W the metal screeching as the 
achine slithered across the ground. 

ad of incendiaries practically under- 
-ath us. 

The bulldozer blade was tearing its 
way closer, but I didn’t know that 
f I lived again the moment when I 
tore my safety belt away and claw- 
ed through the jagged opening in the 
side of the cockpit. The sharp edges 


of metal gashed my flesh. I did not 
notice the pain for I was blind to 
everything but my fear of being trap- 
ped in a burning aircraft. Any mo- 

from which there could be no escape. 

Then I felt my feet on the ground 
and I was running; running from the 
horror of incineration. 

I had gone about fifty yards be- 
fore a wave of clear thought hit me 
like a hard slap .in the face. I stopped 
in my tracks as if suddenly paralysed. 
A voice was screaming in my brain, 
“CHRISHOLME! Your navigator 
. . .back there ... get him out!" 

For a moment I was stunned by the 
realisation of my cowardly action. 

My head was throbbing with pain as 
I went staggering back toward the 
'plane. Blood streamed down into 
my eyes. Perhaps there would have 
been time to have dragged him clear. 
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the crash. My mind was a complete I 
blank up to the moment the aircraft I 
first struck the ground. And then I 
there was always the vivid picture I 
that followed, haunting and accusing I 


But 

as if the incendiaries were exploding 
within my own skull. 

1 could see Chris through the per- 
spex. His face glistened in the flames. 
I imagined him trying to reach for 
the escape hatch, but not having a 

His head appeared to turn and I 
thought I saw his lips moving as they 
formed curses, condemning me for- 

Then I saw his clothes were alight 
and the flames were clamouring all 
over him. 

Savagely I tugged my revolver free 


sight. 

Then came the odour of burning 
flesh and my stomach tried to tear it- 
self from within me. I vomited until 

I was too weak to stand and nature 
took pity on me and I passed out. 

Afterwards I couldn’t remember 
anything about the events preceding 


Now 


is all over. What 


o think tl 


t fati 


vould let I 


laughing at this settling of accounts. I 
1 felt the black surge of approach- I 
ing death. Then there was a long I 
nightmare of pain, terror and Chris. 

Towards the end of the ordeal, I 
Chris seemed to change. He was no 
longer mocking and scorning me but I 
kept shouting warnings about a fight- 

And then I remembered! The can- 
non shells tearing into the aircraft 
and suddenly Chris was sitting there, 
silent and dead. We were losing 
height rapidly. I prepared to crash- 
land the riddled 'plane. 

In the distance I heard a voice say- 
ing, "The crisis is over. He will pull 
through now. A miraculous change 
has taken place.” 

I tried to tell the blurred figures 
hovering around me, that Chris had 
been dead before the crash. They had 
to know that! I had known it! Right 
up to the time my head crashed for- 
ward against the instrument panel, 

X had known it! It was all so clear 
now. The great black cloud lifted. 

I felt a soft, feminine cheek against 
my face. I knew it was Suzan and 
she was crying and it was the way a 
person cries when she is very happy. , 

ear, "We hTJe daritag,” she 

whispered. 

“We have won more than you know j 
Sue. It is OK again between Chris I 
and me." And I told her about the 
way things had straightened out 
You see, it was very important that 
b'^th^ 1011 ^ k iiOW ' Chris was her 
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"Weill HOW DO YOU DO, Mr. Jones." 
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TIME TICKS TWICE. 

In the name of science many things 
have recently been buried in a cor- 
ner stone of a Chicago building. The 
object is to determine the effect of 
time on various solids and substances. 
The time? 100 years. And to measure 
the century, a clock is one of the 
objects in the cornerstone. The time- 
piece will tick twice each year— once 
when the thermometer, which acts 
as a pendulum, reaches 85 Fahren- 
heit and the second time when the 
mercury drops to 15 degrees. Among 
the objects buried is a block of lead 
coated with radio-active isotope. How 
deep will the radioactivity penetrate 
in 100 years? Dry hydrogen and oxy- 
gen in the right proportions to make 
water have been deposited in the 
stone. Will there be a violent or a 
negative reaction? Oriental lotus 
seeds, noted for their ability to ger- 
minate after long periods in storage, 

germinating qualities deteriorate or 
evaporate after 100 years? These 
questions can only be answered in 
2052, when the cornerstone will be 
opened. Science expects to learn 
much, though present day scientists 
will never know the answers. Un- 
discovers how to prolong life by about 
a century. And that is something 
that scientists have been working on 
through the ages. However, they 
are optimistic about it. 


IT ALL TAKES TIME. 

Before the advent of clocks and 
watches, time was measured by sun- 
dials. Before that people estimated 
time by the position of the sun. These 
methods were not accurate enough, 

solarday, by which we set our clocks 
—was introduced. Now scientists have 
decided this could be improved. A 
new standard of time, judged by the 
sidereal year, is being discussed and 
probably will be adopted. The differ- 
ence between sidereal year and solar 
day? The former is the length of 
time it takes for the earth to com- 
plete one trip around the sun. The 
latter is the time the earth takes to 
revolve on its axis. But the Inter- 

is the body seeking the change, points 
out that the earth is gradually slow- 
ing down, increasing the length of a 
day by .01 seconds each century. 
Secondly, the earth moves at a slow- 
er rate in the spring than in the 
autumn— about .06 seconds slower. 
Thirdly, the earth in its orientation is 
not always on time. Which all adds 
up to a variation of about 30 seconds 
in the past two hundered years. How- 
ever, there will be no need to throw 
away your watches. But they may 
not be accurate— they could be a 

should still catch your train. Or do 
you always miss it? 
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How would you like to have luscious Toni Carroll looking with such 
adoration into your eyes? King appreciates it. Who said dogs arent 
human? They do say that Toni can sing, too. She pours out ton* 
songs at Earl Carroll's in Hollywood. Some pooches have all the luck. 
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THOUGHT TRENDS 

When a muscle is exercised, the 
flow of blood in that muscle is in- 
creased. When we think, blood flows 
to the brain. If we are tired we can- 
not think because we cannot force 
enough blood into the brain. It you 
wish to get the most out of yctr 
thinking, sit on a hard chair. If you 
relax in a comfortable chair the 
blood is absorbed by the legs. Those 
with low blood pressure, however, 
should do their thinking lying down 
or sitting with feet on the mantel- 
piece. This causes the blood to flow to 
the head, giving power for thought. 
MUSCLE MOVEMENTS. 

A muscle while at rest -emains in 
that position which receives the most 
exercise. For example, if you do not 
pull back your shoulders or exer- 
cise your back muscles, you will 
slump in a chair instead of sitting up- 
right. You will become round- 
shouldered. If you have a tendency 
to walk with a stoop or with the 
head drooped, pull back your should- 
ers and lift up your head. Continue 
to do' so at intervals until an upright 
walk is a habit You will And that 
you will sit in an upright position 
as a matter of course. Should your 
back muscles ache, that !b because 
they have rested in their former 
slumped and cramped position. 


WORRY AND WORK. 

One of the greatest scourges of man- 
kind is worry. Sometimes a man 
really has a problem that causes him 
to worry, but usually that problem 
is solved one way or another. If it be 
solved in his favour, the worry was 
needless. If what he dreaded does 
happen, it Is too late to worry about 
it. So there was no need to worry at 
all. Some people continually worry 
over trifles. They worry about the 
future, the fact that so-an-so has a 
nice home and they haven’t, or about 
their health. Some people are so 
worry prone that, if everything is 
going all right, they think there must 
be something wrong and they worry 
about it. Stop worrying about 
events ahead. If they concern you, 
work towards an ideal— and away 
from insecurity. If the future can- 
not be guided by you, but by the 
nation, make the best of it and do 
what you think is right. If other 
people have possessions that you 
would like, work harder to gain 
money to buy those things. Finally 
if you worry about your health, you 
really have a worry, because that 
very aspect— worry— causes more ill- 
health and shortens more lives than 
any single factor we can control. So 

your ends and mould your 






JAMES HOLLEDGE 



^/ITH drawn guns a posse of 
stem-faced deputies closed in on 
a railway box car standing at a lonely 
siding in Georgia. Inside a gaunt, 
weather-beaten, white-haired old man 
lay exhausted. For two days he had 
been hunted across half the State, 
and he knew he could go no further. 

As one after another of his pursuers 
sidled in the door, trigger fingers 
ready for the hint of resistance, he 
sighed and held out his wrists for the 
handcuffs. 

xnus, one winter's night in 1908, 
ended the active career of Bill Miner, 


one of the most notorious outlaws and 
badmen of the old romantic West. 

Single-handed, he had pulled off a 
successful train robbery— as he and 
his gangs had done so often in the 
past— but, at 70 years of age, he did 
not have the strength and stamina for 
a hard-riding getaway from an av- 
enging posse of the law. 

Sentenced to life imprisonment, he 
was soon on his way to Milledgeville 
Penitentiary. Three years later he 
died unromantically of gastritis in the 
prison hospital. 

A shrewd and daring desperado, 
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Bill Miner held up his first stage- 
■oach at the age of 17— and he was 
Still robbing trains more than 50 
years later. 

Miner's name was legendary 
' roughOut the .West. In 50-odd years 
of lawlessness, he never once killed 

P Bill Miner was born on a Ken- 
tucky farm in 1838. At 17, the hold- 
up of a stage coach— with several 
[ neighbourhood youths and more out 
of devilment than anything else— 

• yielded the astonished bandits 75,000 
? ■ dollars. Young Miner's future career 
' was thereupon settled. 

I For years he ranged over the 
( Southern states, robbing coaches and 
■•rustling horses and cattle. The gold 
^ and silver discoveries in California, 
Colorado and Montana drew him west 
in the early 1860’s in search of richer 
pickings. 

At the head of a well-organised 
gang of hard-bitten, sure-shooting, 
tough hombres, he terrorised the min- 
ing districts and the stage coach lines 
that served them. 

But in 1869 he was captured by one 
of the many Vigilante Committees 
formed to combat the growing out- 
law menace. He was sentenced to ten 
years in San Quentin Prison. 

On his release, Miner went to Col- 
orado. There, in November, 1880, he 
teamed up with a well-known Rocky 
Mountain desperado named Billy Le- 
roy. A month later they held up the 
Del Norte stage and got away with 
3,600 dollars. 

But the bandit trade was not gs 
easy as it had been ten years before. 
Within ah hour a well-armed and de- 
termined posses had been recruited 
and sent off after the robbers. 

The pair decided to separate, and 
luck was with Miner. He had the 
loot and got clear away, not stopping 
until he reached Chicago. Leroy, 
>owever, was tracked down, tried on 


the spot and hanged by his irate pur- 

After a few months of hectic pleas- 
ure-seeking, the city began to pall, 
and Bill Miner gravitated back to 
Denver, Colorado. He recruited an- 
other partner named Stanton Jones, 
and in March, 1881, once again held 
up the Del Norte stage. 

This time the haul was negligible, 
and they had to flee for their lives 
with another posse hot on their trail. 
After four days of hide and seek in 
the mountains 50 miles north of Del 
Norte, they fell in with a horse thief 
named Eastman. 

Eastman's knowledge of the area 
proved hardly better than their own. 
The following morning he' piloted 
them straight into the hands of local 
Sheriff Tom Brenaugh and seven 
deputies, who soon had the startled 
trio disarmed and trussed up with 
yards of fencing wire. 

On the way back to Del Norte, the 
party camped at Wagon-Wheel Gap. 
Except for one guard, the exhausted 
posse wrapped themselves in their 
blankets and fell asleep. 

In the long slow hours of the night, 
the guard also sat down and dozed off. 
Immediately Miner wriggled himself 
into a sitting position and motioned 
for Jones to hold out his bound hands. 

Carefully Miner applied his teeth on 
the wire. Pulling, tugging and biting 
until his lips and gums were a gory 
mess and his tongue swollen to twice 
its normal size, he nevertheless en- 
abled Jones to pull one hand free. 

The rest was easy. In a matter of 
minutes all three prisoners hod di- 
vested themselves of their bonds and 
were slipping off into the darkness of 
the surrounding forest. 

Finding Co'orado too hot, Miner 
and Jones fled to California. 

A few weeks later, with two well- 
known outlaws in Jim Crum and Bill 
Miller, they rode 15 miles out of town 
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one evening and successfully robbed 
the incoming Sonora stage of 35,1)00 

Within five days they were installed 
in San Francisco’s best hotel, osten- 
sibly salesmen and cattle dealers un- 
known to each other. Then Bill Min- 
er made the mistake that was to bring 

While in Sonora he had become 
acquainted with the pretty daughter 

a horse trader, he promised her that 
as soon as he moved on to a big city 
ho would send her a parcel of the lat- 

True to his promise, he mailed her 
the music from San Francisco, quite 
unaware that the stage robbers had 
been identified as the four strangers 
who had been staying in Sonora. 

easy matter to trace the sender in 

die hotel and arrested Miner, Miller 
and Crum. Convicted, they were all 
sentenced to 20 years imprisonment 

Only Stanton Jones, who was ab- 
sent at the time escaped. 

It is said that he bought a large 
farm and lived out the rest of his 
days in comfort and respectability. 
Many little luxuries and presents 
sent to Miner, Miller and Crum dur- 
ing their imprisonment were thought 
to have come from Jones. 

In 1900, Bill Miner, more than 60 

trekked to Oregon for a single-hand- 
ed train robbery, the stage-coach era 
having now passed. 

But his luck was out- Not only was 
his loot meagre, but he did not know 
the country and, two days later lost, 
he fell easy prey to the posse on his 
trail. His sentence was life imprison- 
ment in the Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary. 

A year passed. Then, with the aid 
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of friends outside and a little bribery. 
Bill Miner escaped. He forthwith 
high-tailed it across the Canadian 
border into British Columbia. 

At Haney, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line, while posing as a wand- 
ering prospector, he built himself a 
cabin and prepared to lie low. 

But the seductive call of easy money 
was too strong. He was soon looking 
around for recruits for another train 

He found them in Shorty Dunn, a 
fugitive from the United States with 
4000 dollars on his head for banditry 
in Montana, and Louis Colquhoun, 
a swarthy, dandified ex-school- 
teacher. 

Their first job— and reputedly the 
first train hold-up in Canada— in Sep- 
tember, 1903, was the lifting of 7000 
dollars in cash and 200,000 dollars in 

bonds and securities from a Canadian 
Pacific Express at an isolated water 
tank outside the hamlet of Mission. 

At midnight on September 10, 1906, 
a westbound Canadian Pacific Ex- 

pitous country near the town of Kam- 
loops by a frantically waved lantern. 

Fearing a landslide, common in the 
Rockies, the engineer leaped for his 
brakes and the train ground to a halt. 
Out of the darkness, two armed men 
appeared to join the figure with the 
lantern. 

Miner demanded: “Where’ve you 
hidden the silver bullion?” 

For once, however, the bandit's in- 
telligence system was at fault. The 
usual monthly shipment of silver 
from the smelter at the town of Trail 
was not on this train, but on the next 
one on the following day. All Miner 
and his partners collected was a 
paltry 200 dollars. 

Mounties under Inspector A. P. 
Wunderling were detailed to find the 
robbers. Two days later, they spied 
a campfire down in a secluded valley. 


Dusk was falling as the Mounties 
advanced stealthily and almost sur- 
rounded the trio. They were still out 
of rifle range, however, when Miner 
sprang up, somehow scenting danger. 

Seeing they could not reach their 
horses, he shouted an order. The 
three simultaneously grabbed burning 
torches from the campfire. In an in- 
stant they had set the surrounding 
tinder-dry grass ablaze, and they 
were ringed in by a wall of flame and 


However, they were not able to re- 
cover their horses, and on foot they 
stood little chance. 

The following day they were again 

lessly outnumbered and resistance 
was useless, Miner surrendered. 

All three were sentenced to life 
prisonment in the New Westmini 
Penitentiary, British Columbia. W 
in a year, however, Miner had ai 
escaped. It was rumoured that he 
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TIIE&MYN THEY 



France had many claimants to the throne, but they were 

exposed as fakes. Then came one man with convincing claims. 


ANGUS HAYWOOD 

/"\N a day in 1833 an unkempt, 
down-at-heel character, bearing 
papers in the name of Karl Wilhelm 
Naundorff, came to Pains. He spoke 
German, and his profession was 
noted down as a clock-maker. His 
record stated that he had been in 
half the prisons in Europe. 

He came, he said, to claim his right- 
ful name of Charles Louis, Duke of 
Normandy, and to meet those people 
still living who had been in the ser- 


vice of his father, King Louis XVI. 

Little excitement attended the ar- 
rival of this man, who thus claimed 
to be the missing Dauphin and the 
rightful heir to the throne of France, 
vacant since the death of his father 
in the Revolution. 

Paris was by now used to persons 
claiming to be the Dauphin. Public 
opinion had dealt with and summarily 
dismissed more than 30 other appli- 
cants, each of whom also claimed to 
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the only son of the martyred Louis 
T1 and Marie Antoinette. 

Most of them had been defeated by 
evidence of one simple little his- 
cal document, which read: “On 
,e 10, 1795, Certificate of the de- 
ie of ' Louis Charles Capet, on the 
of the month at 3 p.m. Age 10 
fs, two months, born in Versailles,, 
dent of Paris, in the Tower of 
Temple, son of Louis Capet, last 
g of France, and of Marict An- 
nette Josephe Jeanne of Austria." 
Then the blood-crazed mobs of the 
solution carried off his parents to 
guillotine, the little boy was given 
) the care of a man named An- 
le Simon, and his wife. These 

‘Guards were placed in the cor- 
outside his room, when it was 
sported the child was ill and suffer- 
from chronic ulcers on his arms 
nd legs. On June 8, he died. 

A certificate for the death was 
ade out, and the body placed in a 
sffin and buried in the dead of night 
i the churchyard of Sainte Marguer- 

.This was the story most of France 
elieved, but in the years following 
the Revolution remarkable tales be- 
. be told of the survival and 
of the Dauphin. 

Old Simon, the gaoler, had himself 
one to the beheading block with 
lobespierre, but his wife was an 
unate of the Paris Hospital for In- 

Of great age and infirmity, she 
nnouneed her conviction that the 
’rince had escaped. Her details were 
! little unsure, but she talked and 
ler story gained credence. 

. Twenty-eight years later, when the 
llkative widow was dead, Karl 
laundorff appeared. 

He looked like a foreigner and spoke 
French haltingly. But he carried with 
202 documents attesting his rights 


to the title, Duke of Normandy. 

He asued to meet his old nurse, 
Madame Rambaud. Within ten min- 
utes, the woman, who had nursed 
him from birth to the age of eight 
years, believed that she had found 
her Prince. 

Sewn in the collar of an old jacket 
he had worn as a boy, Naundorff took 
a letter which he said had been 
written by his mother, Marie An- 
toinette. hi it the queen had itemised 
all those body marks by which the 
child could be known, and remarked 
on the colour of his eyes and hair. 

All these marks Madame Rambaud 
remembered. Her recognition brought 
other adherents; Marcour, a former 
hussier in the King’s service, Mon- 
sieur de Joly, Louis XVI’s Minister 
for Justice, and Marco St-Hilaire, the 
author. 

The biggest stumbling block was 
the resistance offered by the Duchess 
d'Angauleme the Dauphin’s sister She 
stubbornly and steadfastly refused to 
meet Naundorff face to face. Safe in 
the possession of her father’s large 
fortune, and once herself heir to the 
throne of France, the Duchess re- 
fused to believe her brother lived. 

Broken-hearted at her refusals, 
Naundorff prepared to lay his case 
before the courts of France. In the 
meantime, the extravagant story of 
his life was investigated. 

First, there was the matter of the 
name, Naundorff. Where did he get 
it? 

It was, he said, an identity he had 
chosen when he found it necessary 

travels. 

The escape from the Temple? How 
had a boy of ten years accomplished 
that? 

Hazy now in retrospect, but aston- 
ishingly accurate in some details, 
Naundorff gave his account of the 
dramatic escape. 
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Inhumanly treated by Simon and 
his wife, he had become ill. He was 
visited by some friends of his father, 
who gave him a dose of opium. 
While in a daze, he saw the men 
put a carved wooden figure in his 

on upper floor. 

The substitution of the wooden fig- 
ure was soon discovered, but the 
authorities, afraid or unwilling to 
publicise the escape, imprisoned in 
his place a deaf and dumb child. 

The secret of the substitution was 
whispered about, and it was decreed 
the child should die. He was given a 
poison. 

Naundorff’s friends were again on 
hand. He was given another dose of 
opium and brought down and placed 
in tile coffin. On the way to the burial 
ground, he was taken out and the 
other body substituted. 

After that, Naundorff's story be- 
came more complicated and less cap- 
able of verification. 

Somewhere on the road from Paris, 
he was overtaken and thrown into 
another prison. He was soon rescued 
and taken to a wood. From there he 
went to Italy. 

Again two strangers rescued him, 
he believed through the intercession 
of Josephine Bonaparte. The un- 
happy exile was then taken to Ger- 
many, to the house of the Duke 
d'Enghien. 

In Strasbourg he was arrested 
again and placed in solitary confine- 
ment in a fortress. In this place he 
spent four years. 

He was 24 years of age when he was 
once more released. He fled to Frank- 
fort in Germany. 

To this date, he claimed he had 
spent 17 years in prisons. The pro- 
tection of the Empress Josephine hnd 
been withdrawn when Napoleon dis- 
covered her deceptions. 

Finally he tried to enter the Prus- 


sian army. When refused on the 
ground that he was a foreigner, he 
set up as a watch-maker in Berlin. 
At this stage he took the name of 
Naundorfi. 

His fantastic story was little be- 
lieved outside his own circle. The 
King of Prussia, Frederick HI, said 
he was a madman, the Duchess 
d'Angoulcme said he was a skilful 
intriguer. 

been afraid of the truth of his story. 
Several attempts at assassination were 
made during his stay in Paris. Then, 
immediately before his claims were to 

It was the final blow to a man 
growing old from privation and set- 
backs. He took a house in London 
with his numerous family, and by 
letters patent reclaimed his family 

He began working on what he call- 
ed a "military invention.'' The fam- 

rupt. His beautiful daughter, Amalie, 
who is said to have closely resembled 
Marie Antoinette, gave singing les- 


Two more after 
his life, and the c 

the effects that 



bomb, “of great value, since it is the 
Duke’s own handiwork." This was 
the military invention that had 


occupied his later years. 

In Delft, Holland, this Pretender 


to the throne of France died at the 
age of 60. In spite of frequent repre- 
sentations from the French Govern- 
ment, the Dutch refuse to alter or 
remove his headstone. It reads: 
"Here lies, Louis XVII, Charles Louis, 
due de Normandie, King of France 
and Navarre, bom at Versailles on 
March 27, 1785, died at Delft on 
August 10, 1845. 
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Not since the days of Clara Bow, the "It" girl, has Holly- 
wood been hit by such a sizzling, sex conscious cutie as the 
undulating, "blow-torch blonde” known as Marilyn Monroe. 

Her exciting oomph, full, moist lips, up-standing, eye- 
catching breasts, dithering naivety, slightly scandalous past and 
headline-making love life as she romances with an ageing 
baseball star, Joe Di- Maggio, have made her the answer to a 
publicity man’s prayer. 

The current phenomenon of the American scene, she has 
brought sex back to the movies, a commodity that has been 
curiously taboo since the heyday of Jean Harlow. 

Known variously as "Miss Cheesecake,” “Miss Flame Throw- 
er," and “Tlie Girl We’d Rather Come Between Us and Our 
Wives,” Marilyn Monroe was born in Hollywood some ?A 
years ago. 

In the interim, she has crammed a child marriage, a divorce, 
a six-year film career in nearly a score of pictures and a 
scandal that shook the world. 

The scandal, of course, which is now historic, and which more 
than anything else shot her to the top of the Hollywood tree, 
revolved around her posing in the nude for a calendar illustration. 

When her face and figure- were recognised, Marilyn blandly 
admitted she Was the saucy naked siren luxuriating in folds 
of red velvet and decorating thousands of walls throughout the 
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Grazlano’s constant companion. A two-fisted tighter, he 
to the world title. Then trouble REALLY climbed on his back. 


RAY MITCHELL 


T HE bell sounded for the com- 
mencement of the sixth round and 
Rocky Graziano came roaring out ol 
his corner towards the champion, 
Tony Zale. For the first five rounds 
Rocky had administered a severe 
thrashing to the ageing titleholder 
and it was only a matter of time 
before the fight ended in a knock- 
out. Could be this round— and it is. 
But it is Zale who is left standing. 

As Rocky charged in, wide open, to 
administer the coup de grace to his 
well-beaten opponent, Tony saw his 
chance. Mustering all his failing 
strength, the champion connected. 


Graziano faltered— Zale pressed his 
attack— and Rocky rolled on the can- 
vas. It was all over and Zale still 
owned the middleweight champion- 
ship of the world. 

But whereas most challengers fade 
into past contenders, upon failure to 
win the title. Graziano leaped more 
into the spotlight than ever before 
His name appeared in headlines 
throughout the sporting world. But 
this sudden spotlighting of "The 
Rock" was not due to his fighting 
ability, although it sprang through 
it. For following his defeat by Zale, 
Rocky was suspended indefinitely by 
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the New York Commission for fail- 
I ing to report a bribe! 

orn Thomas Rocco Barbella, on 
16 7, 1922, in the toughest part of 
n York, Rocky, very early in life, 
added another name — “Trouble.” If 
jr a man was bom to trouble it was 
aziano. He just could not keep out 
it. Everything he did, it appeared, 

neanour he was punished— at times 
ire harshly than he deserved. In- 
>d, at times, Rocky Graziano seemed 
pathetic figure. 

graziano became an amateur boxer 
[ in 1942 and turned professional late 
le year. He ran up an impos- 
ng of knockout victories over 
[ the following years. He was, as al- 
. wild brawling slugger with a 
hefty wallop and no science and fans 
liked to watch him. 

As knockout succeeded knockout, 

‘ of ever-increasing dimensions 
o see the untidy, wildreyed, 
ig Dead-End kid. 
r When Rocky fought Zale, on Sep- 
[ tember 27, 1946, nearly forty thousand 
people paid 342,000 dollars to witness 
the thrilling spectacle. 

"Then the blow fell. The New York 
Athletic Commission called upon 
Rocky for an explanation as to why 
he had failed to report a bribe. The 
story came out. Gangsters had ap- 
\ proached Graziano to "throw” his 
fight with A1 Davis. Rocky defied 

later the same gamblers offered “The 
Rock” a large sum to "take a dive” 


against Ruben Shank. This time 
I Graziano pleaded a shoulder injury 
and had the fight cancelled. 

I Rocky explained his case, but he 
■ had done wrong in not reporting the 
bribe attempts to the Commission. So 
| Graziano was suspended— indefinitely. 

For nine months Graziano did not 
[ fight, then he knocked out a couple 
of lesser lights before meeting Zale 


again in a title bout. Rocky was still 
under suspension by N.Y. but the 
N.B.A. sanctioned the match in 
Chicago, and it was there, before 
18.500 people who paid 422,000 dollars, 
that a repetition of the first battle 
took place, but the positions were re- 

It was a bloody brawl and as the 
bell rang for the commencement of 
the sixth round, fans wondered “how 
much longer?” “How much can 
Graziano take?” Then Rocky sailed 
in with a blistering attack. Zale 
crumbled to the canvas. 

Rocky Graziano was middleweight 
champion of the world. He returned 
home to New York like a king. Police 
escort in front and at the sides of his 
car; sirens wailing; cheering crowds— 
and Rocky, untidy as usual, as happy 
as a kid as he waved to his fans. He 
grinned cheerfully as he said: “Chees, 
who’d a thought the coppers, who 
were always chasing me, would ever 
be leading me.” 

But trouble still rode with Graziano. 
New York Commission refused to 
reinstate him and a Chicago news- 
paper published a story that nearly 
spelled K.O. to Graziano's career. 

Private Barbella of U.S. Army had 
socked on officer and deserted. 
Vainly Rocky explained that he had 
been punished for his crime— he had 
served twelve months in an Army 
prison and had been dishonourably 
discharged from the Army. But the 
public has no time for a deserter, 
and Graziano was on the outer. 

On June 10, 1948, in Newark, New 
Jersey, Rocky faced Tony for a third 
time. 20,000 fans arrived to witness 
the expected short and thrilling fire- 
works. They got an atom blast. 

Zale and Graziano met in ring cen- 
tre and threw punches almost before 
the first bell ceased ringing. They 
paused only for the break between 
rounds, and in the third round 
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ANTI-SIN 

The story is told o£ the 
taciturn husband, a man of 
exceedingly few words, who 
attended the first night of a 
Mission. Upon his return 
home, his wife asked: “Well, 
Tom, what was the sermon 
about?” Tow looked at her 
and replied: “Sin.” Interested, 
his spouse enquired: "What 
did he say about it ” Tom 
yawned: "Not much. He was 


Rocky Graziano was knocked out. 

of people happy, particularly the New 
York Commission. And it saved the 
face of the N.B.A. president, who had 
disassociated his Commission from the 
New York ruling on the bribe case, 
but who later had tried to have 
Rocky banned when the story of his 
Army desertion was made public. 

More and more States found some 
excuse for not using Rocky, but Cali- 
fornia offered him a match with Fred 
Apostoli, a former middleweight 
champion. Rocky accepted and went 
to California to train. 

Then days before the bout was due 
to take place, Rocky shot through. 
He flew to New York. Why? Rocky 
said: “What’s the use? Everywhere I 
go outside New York, people say: 
‘What about the bribes, Rocky — what 
about the desertion?’ I can’t stand any 
more of it. In New York people see 
me and say, ‘Hi, Rock— no questions. 
I got fed up, so I lit out.” 

This was the last straw— and it was 
the opportunity that most officials of 


the N.B.A. wanted. Rocky Graziano 
was suspended. Now he could not 
fight anywhere in U.S.A. The British 
Boxing Board of Control and the 
European Union stood behind the 
U.S.A. bodies. Stadiums Ltd., of Aus- 
tralia decided to uphold the ruling 
of all the overseas bodies. Rocky 
Graziano was a tradesman who could 
not ply his calling anywhere in the 

After months of idleness, Rocky 
was given another chance. His shrewd 
manager, Irving Cohen, matched him 
with welters', carefully steering 
Rocky clear of good middleweights. 
Gradually he built up his charge to 
a match with the then middleweight 
champion, Ray Robinson. 

But, in September 1951, Rocky 
tangled with Tony Janiro and the re- 
sult of this bout caused an uproar. 
Janiro boxed rings around Rocky and 
it seemed that the Robinson bout 
would go overboard. 

Then, with fifteen seconds of the 
fight remaining. Rocky connected 
with a left hook which sent Janiro 
to the floor. Immediately the referee 
halted the contest and declared 
Graziano the winner by a knockout. 

Janiro jumped to his feet with 
amazement all over his face- He 
shouted: “What are you doing?" 

Obviously Janiro was fit to con- 

his appointment with Robinson. 

postponed from February, 1952, to 
April. The Illinois Athletic Commis- 
sion, a member of the N.B.A., called 
upon Graziano to enquire about his 
long association with a convicted mur- 
derer, Eddie Coco. The charge was 
that Coco was, in reality, Rocky’s 
manager, with Cohen, the "front.” 
Criminals cannot get a manager's 
licence in U.S.A. 
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But Rocky beat this rap. He stated 
iat Coco and Cohen were his joint 
ianagers until January, 1952, when 
iraziano discovered that Coco had 
een convicted of murdering a negro 
Florida in 1951. Immediately “The 
iock" had disassociated himself with 


After a stormy session, Graziano’s 
taiement was accepted. Rocky met 
tobinson in a title bout on April 16, 
md had the satisfaction of knocking 
'Sugar” Ray off his feet, but was 
limself k.o.'d in the third round. 

He then was soundly trounced by 
welterweight, Chuck Davey. Graziano 
mnounced his intention of retiring 
md he has kept to that promise so 
for. But, although his tempetuous 


career may have ended, his life has 
not, and while he is alive he is sure 
to link arms again with his almost 
constant companion— Trouble. 

Yet, for all his roughness, his un- 
tidiness, his slovenly speech, and his 
association with unsavoury charac- 
ters, Rocky has a softer side. He loves 
children— has been known to buy 
loads of sweets and peanuts and 
scatter them among the urchins of 
New York. He is an easy “touch" 
for anyone who wants money— and he 
loves music. 

Rocky Graziano is indeed a mixed 
character and those who know him 
personally say he is more sinned 
against than sinner. Perhaps they are 
right. 
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• Have you heard about the addlepated poppet who thought that a filibuster 
was a feller who broke in young mares? ■ • Which reminds us of another, 
similarly afflicted, who says that a prison without bars must be a very dry 
place • Hear about the guy who rejoined the Foreign Legion for another 
five years— to try and forget what he went through the first five years • Our 
office wolf opines that when you buy a girl a fur coat she becomes a little 
warmer • He might have added that a man who gets burned up over a 
girl is generally making a fuel of himself • Matrimonial Moments: The 
easiest way to make your in-laws feel at home is to visit them there • Health 
Hints: Exercise never hurt anyone— as long as he stood well back and watched 
it • Uplift Department: The secret of success is liking what you are doing, 
rather than doing what you like • When someone leaves a job because of 
illness it sometimes means that tire boss got sick of him • A person is not 
necessarily worth a lot of money just because he has it • It’s strange how 
most people consider the poet in history a divine creature and look on the 
one next door as a joke • It was John Barrymore, naturally, who used to 
say that the trouble with life is that there are so many beautiful women— 
and so little time • We sympathise with the poor soul who defined alimony 

stop and rest • One of the differences between a married man and an 
unmarried man is that when a bachelor walks the floor with a baby in his 
arms he’s dancing • Although the average man to-day lives twenty-five years 
longer than a century ago, he spends it working to pay his income tax • 
Epitaph: He walked on the suicide of the road • You're getting old, brother, 
when you tell a gifl you’ve run out of gas and she believes you • If you 
want your secretary to keep a secret, tell her to file it • Most men never 
know what happiness is until they get married • No, adds the belligerent 
bachelor, and then it's too late • Turf Topics: A bookie is a pickpocket who 
lets you use your own hands • Cynic’s Comment: There is no such thing 
as a dangerous woman; there are only susceptible men. 

OUR SHORT STORY concerns a lady of note who was told by her doctor 
that she should stop taking sleeping pills. "They’ll become an unbreakable 
habit,” he warned. "Don't be silly, doctor,” was the indignant reply. "I’ve 
been taking those pills every night for 20 years, and they’re not a habit yet!" 
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Rheumatic pains for 2 Years 
— Symptom-free in 4 Days! 

London Doctor's Cose Book shows dramatic 
results of this revolutionary new treatment 



YOU CAN BANISH RHEUMATIC PAIN THIS WAY 



malgic adrenaline cream 

r. nncMpieQ ptv I Til.. 249 George Street, Sydney. 
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Acid Action 


at work in your car 


When your engine cools down, 
condensation takes place on your 
cylinder walls and acid action 
goes to work. In fact, when your 
car is locked up in your garage 
"safe for the night,” it is really 
trapped with its worst enemy— 


To arrest the harmful effect of 
this acid action (main cause of all 

Shell X-100 Motor Oil. The unique 
acid-arresting additive in Shell 
X-100 Motor Oil was discovered 
by Shell, is made by SheU and is 
exclusive to Shell. 


ARREST ACID ACTION WITH 


SHE LlKMT MOTOR OIL 

© The Shell Company of Australia Ltd. 

(Inc. in Gr. Britain) 
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I LAUGHING RIVER 

\ AFTER HE KILLED HIS PARTNER HE HAD ONLY 25 MILES TO TRAVEL 
| !TO TAKE HIM TO SAFETY, BUT HE OVERLOOKED THE FROZEN RIVER 

JERRY B. EBERTS • FICTION 



■ DETE TREMBLAY opened his eyes 

■ and for a moment stared idly at 
the split slab ceiling of the cabin, 
hardly discernible in the dim pre- 
dawn light that sifted coldly through 
the single cellophane-covered win- 

state that precedes full wakefulness. 

■’ no cheerfully crackling lire in the 

■ little sheet-iron stove that stood in 

■ one corner. Then Tremblay remem- 

■ bered. His breath caught in his 

■ throat and his heart gave a sudden 

■ wild thud. Involuntarily, he twisted 
B his head and shot a quick glance at 
I the bunk across the floor from him. 
B It was empty, as he knew it would be. 
I He knew where his partner, Louie 
I McKie, had spent the night— where he 
I would spend interminable nights from 

™ now on— in the black muck at the 
bottom of Tum-tum Lake, weighed 
down with two twenty-pound bear 
traps that his partner had wired 

Louie McKie and Pete Tremblay, 
ing on the season, had trapped the 


Tum-tum country, in the British Col- 
umbia pleateau region, for the silky 
fur of the pine marten, and their 
luck had been extra good. When the 
late season thaw had sogged down the 
big bush at the end of February, the 
partners had sprung their traps, 
baled their catch of fifty -two marten 
pelts, and talked over plans of hit- 
ting the three-day trail down the 
Upper Adams River and Adams Lake 
to the first settlement. 

But Pete Tremblay had a plan of 
his own. Fifty- two marten pelts 
meant at least three thousand dollars 
cash money at the nearest fur dealer, 
and three thousand was better, by a 
damn sight, than fifteen hundred, or 
more correctly, a thousand, since he 
owed Louie McKie five hundred dol- 
lars for his share of the winter’s 
grubstake. If anybody became cur- 
ious, he would say that Louie McKie 
had stayed on at Tum-tum for the 
beaver trapping that started March 
first, and that he had come out for 
supplies. Nobody, he was convinced, 
would question the logic of that. 

The light of the new day was just 



prospecting the lower slopes of the 
Tum-tum Valley when Pete Trem- 
blay left the cabin and closed the 
door behind him. He slipped his 
moccasined feet into the snow-shoe 
harness, and started down the trail. 
At the first turn he stopped and 
looked back. A thin ribbon of blue 


STRONG STUFF! 


passed. I dropped Charlotte's arm 
for a second, then put my hands on 
each side of their heads and brought 
them together with a clunk like a 




guys 


IrfThe^mirror ? could see their eyes. 
They looked like four agate marbles. 
The bartender was watching me, his 
mouth open. I waved to him and 
took Charlotte out. Behind me the 
two guys fell off their stools and hit 
the deck like wet rags. 

"My protector." She squeezed 


"Aw shadup," I gr 
pretty good right then 
Strong stuff! But • 
Mike Hammer works 
SPILLANE'S sensation 


I felt 
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wood-smoke was visible above the 
smoke-pipe. He shot one nervous 
glance at the surface of the lake. The 
waterhole in the ice had frozen over 
during the night, and a new, thin 
layer of snow had smoothed out and 
covered the broken surface— and the 
patches of red. No sign of tragedy 
remained, anA the fact brought him 
relief. 


He put another part of his plan in t/> 
operation. He turned to his right, left 
the trail that led south to Adams 
Lake, and started toiling up the long 
slope of the mountain. Instead of (fol- 
lowing the three-day trail down the 
Adams, he would tackle the compara- 
tively short, 25 miles traverse to 
the North Thompson Kiver and the 
railway to the west. It was through 
high country, strange to him, and it 
meant added toil, added risk, but 
Louie McKie had told him of a line 
of old blazes that marked the route 
across. If he had any breaks he 
could make the climb and traverse to 
tire Thompson, cross over the frozen 
river to the railway, flag a train, and 
get into Kamloops City all within 
twenty-foul- hours. 

The morning was half gone when 
he worked out of a wide valley and 
passed over the rim of the high plat- 
eau. He had climbed close to • four 
thousand feet. He was in a vast roll- 
ing country now, spotted with small 
spruce and balsam trees, each tree 
bowed with a mantle of snow. 

Some of the larger trees were blaz- 
ed, and Pete watched for and follow- 
ed the trail signs. He grinned his 
satisfaction when he saw the blazes 
lined out before him, leading west. 
The breaks were coming his way; 
but he knew they would, for he was 
a lucky guy. 

At noon he halted the rhythmic 
swing of his snowshoes, toppled the 
frozen snow from an ancient wind- 
fall to make a seat, and ate his lunch, 
a chunk of bannock and the moose 
meat he had saved from breakfast 
and had wrapped in a shirt to defeat, 
in some degree, the penetration of 
the frost. He had planned on malting 
a fire and brewing a can of tea, but 
there was a mounting fever in his 
blood that placed a premium on each 

As the white miles slipped behind 
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jittery fear that had gripped him 
lince he had opened his eyes that 
norning in the Tum-tum Lake camp. 
There was no yellow streak in the 
icious nature of Pete Tremblay, 
yet he had felt the sombre presence 
of Louie McKie in every comer, 
every shadow of the cabin; his voice 
in every whisper of the wind in .the 
snow-weighted plumes of the spruce 
and balsam forest. The sound of that 
last rifle shot had seemed to echo in 
mind like the final stroke of on 
i bell, its solemn reverbration 
pledged to sob on and on forever . . . 
Rosy thoughts of what the future 
1 in store seeped into his mind and 
chased out the dark fears. Wine and 
women— blondes, brunettes and red- 

The day was fairly cold, somewhere 
around zero. Trerr.b’.ay thought, and 


it was getting colder. Occasionally 
he glanced anxiously at the high 
strata of cloud. He had covered less 
than half the distance to the Thomp- 
son when that which he feared, oc- 
curred— the sun broke through. With- 
drawn the frost from the snow sur- 
face. The bows and bibiche of his 
snowshoes became damp and began 
to pick up snow until each web 
weighed extra pounds. Every few 
paces he was forced to halt, raise 
each shoe in turn, and tap its wood 
bow with the haft of his trail axe. 
And soon he felt the ache in his legs 
as the muscles protested against the 
unaccustomed weight and drag. 

Any other day and Tremblay would 
have answered the trick of tire Red 
Gods with blasphemy vibrant enough 
to shake the snow from the trees, 
but today Ore extra toil meant little. 
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He chuckled as his mind drew pic- 

locomotive to ■ a grinding halt. It 
would probably be dark by the time 
he had his signal fire going. He could 
picture the trainmen dropping off the 
slowing train from the steps of the 
coaches, or from the distant rear-end 
in case he drew a freight. The train- 
men would advance along the sides of 
tire cars, their lanterns weaving and 
bobbing like great fireflies. They 
would be plenty sore, he supposed. 

ing up. He’d likely say, "What the 
hell do you mean stopping this train? 
Do you think you’re God. I’ve a good 
mind to run you in for this. We’re 
late already and now you’ve put us 
back some more!” 

The trainmen would glare bale- 
fully at him. The engineer, leaning 
from his high cab, would say some- 
thing about heaving him down the 
grade. But he'd keep his mouth shut, 
gather up his gear, and follow them 
back to the day coach, or the caboose, 
ar.d climb aboard They'd grumble 
and squawk seme more, and then 
or.e of them would ask where ho’d 
come from, was he sick, was he hurt' 1 
And then, bye arid bye, one cf them 
would offer him a sandwich from his 
lunchbcx, and maybe a piece of cake 
And there’d he coffee if lie- climbed 
into a passenger couch, the rnudurtn. 
wonle. collect hts fore money, lock 
savage, walk out of the car with in- 
dignation sharply evident in every 
line of his shoulders and the tilt of his 
braided cap. But after a while he’d 
come back, edge in beside him for a 
minute or two, ask him how he was 
feeling, where he’d come from, how 
had he reached such a lonely, God- 
forsaken stretch of track. These rail- 

would give a man a break. 

Pete Tremblay had been so occu- 
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size firs, upon a small natural clear- 
ing. The ground sloped away rapidly 
to the river. 

Pete Tremblay stopped there and 
looked forward. He could see the 
twin rails of the railway, glittering 
in places where the last faltering rays 
of the sun, coming through a gap in 
the mountain skyline, struck them. 
And he could see the North Thomp- 
son River . . . 

There was a roaring in his ears, a 
stabbing chill entered the region of 
his heart. The glittering lights of 
Kamloops, that had been whirling at 
a dizzy pace within his mind, snap- 
ped out. The pictures of the warm, 
lighted train melted away. The 
sound of men's talk, the laughter of 
women, the raucous toots and growls 
of automobile horns, the cries of 
children in the streets, came to him 

The wide Thompson had broken. 

His numb mind remembered now 
that week's thaw in late February. 
From rocky shore to rocky shore, the 
turbulent river was filled with white 
water that hissed and tore at grind- 
ing, twisting, heaving ice. 

Pete Tremblay stood motionless for 
a long time. He tried to dispute the 
evidence of his eyes and ears. He felt 
a rising, bitter anger toward the 
northern gods for the rotten deal they 
hod stacked against him— against Pete 
Tremblay, who had always been a 
lucky man. But into his mind came 
the sound of a rifle shot, muffled 
somewhat by the roaring of the river, 
and he heard again that undulating, 
sobbing, tolling of a bell. His resent- 
ment died. He shivered. 

From somewhere to the north, far 
away, he heard the long mournful 
howl of a train whistle. It came 
echoing down the canyon of the 
river. It faded out, grew strong 
again. It seemed to scream and jeer 
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ic, mocking laughter . . . 

Presently he saw the glimmer of the 
locomotive headlight. The sun had 
sunk below the high rim of the 
mountains, and the gloom of ap- 
proaching night had already com- 
menced to enfold the west shore of 
the river. Tremblay watched the 
train go by. It was a passenger train. 
Each coach was a blaze of light, and 
the light spilled out the windows and 
gave to the ice and snow and rocks 
along the right-of-way the illusion 
of warmth and cheer. For one fleet- 
ing instant he pictured the people 
there— safe, happy, warm, smiling, 
talking, well-fed people. He watched 
the red tail-lights fade out in the 
distance on the road to his city of 
dreams. The whistle jeered at him 
again, and then there was silence. 

Not complete silence. As the haunt- 
ing echoes of the train whistle died 
out of his head, Tremblay heard again 
the harsh voice of the rushing, ice- 
filled Thompson. As he listened, the 
roaring river changed the quality and 
tempo of its song. It seemed now to 
be laughing — chuckling at first, then 
louder, louder, faster, until it seemed 
to Pete Tremblay that all the imps 
and devils of hell were assembled 
there, bobbing and swirling, amongst 
the cakes of rotten ice. The river's 
new voice seemed to bear a message 
that only Pete Tremblay could hear 
and understand above the scornful 
mirth. It told of ice and black water, 
of a rifle-shot, and of red-stained 

Pete Tremblay whirled about in his 
tracks. He fell, and the cumbersome 
pack of gear and marten pelts shifted 
forward and struck the back of his 
head, pushing his face into the pow- 
dery snow. He struggled up. His 
legs were still and the pain in them 
extended up into his back with a 
thrust like a frosted knife. His lips 
twitched, and his eyes had in them 


the glare of mad panic. His heavy 
wool underclothing was wet with 
perspiration, and the chill of the frost 
seemed to penetrate into his bones. 
He felt weak and sick, yet he almost 
ran up the ascending tracks of his 
back-trail. The voice of the laughing 
river followed him — roared in his 

Tremblay any more. He knew rush- 
ing water and ice couldn't sound like 
that. He knew there were no imps or 
devils. He knew what it was, and his 
eyes grew dark with the lashing fear 
of it. It was the laughter of Louie 
McKie, his partner, who had left the 
black muck under the Tum-tum ice, 
and had beaten him over the divide to 
the Thompson. 

Pete Tremblay maintained his mad 
pace in spite of the ache in his legs, in 
spite of the paralyzing burden of his 
weariness, and in spite of his straining 
lungs, until at last he paused— and 
there was silence above the heavy 
beating of his heart. Pete was afraid. 

He beat back the crazy fear that 
threatened to send him off on anoth- 
er panic-prodded race. Reason told 
him that he must return to the Tum- 
tum cabin, for there was no other 
shelter for a man in all this frozen 
land. Twenty-five miles he had come 
down since dawn, plus the climb from 
the Adams River Valley, and twenty- 
five miles he must return, plus the 
climb from the Thompson. He tried to 

parted his lips to laugh. But his 
throat felt tight, and the sound that 
come forth resembled most a whim- 

He plodded up the long slope. It 
seemed steeper now than when he 
had descended it, and his pace became 
painfully slow. He reached the high 
edge of the old burn. He would go 
along until he reached a thick grove 
of spruce trees that he had passed 
through about two miles further on. 
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Turn back the clock 
ten years! 
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When a woman was murdered and 
her valuables remained untouched, 
it seemed that the crime was one 
of passion. But the Chief of the 
French Police reasoned that the mur- 
derer would return for those valu- 
ables, because an Apache is a natural 
thief and the Chief thought the mur- 
derer was an Apache. Read "Battle 
In The Dark" by J. W. Heming. It 
is on page 8. 

SIRENS. 

This month CAVALCADE begins a 
new series, entitled "Saucy Sirens of 
the Silver Screen.” The first of the 

siren, who gained notoriety by posing 
in the nude for a calendar. This 
series will always bo on page 64. 

GRAZIANO. 

Well-known boxing writer, Ray 
Mitchell, tells, on page 66, the story 
of Rocky Graziano, “The Companion 
Of Trouble." A dead-end kid. Rocky 
battled against life throughout his 
boxing career. He did many wrong 


not the sole property of a few. Angus 
Haywood tells the story of a Icing of 

not violent. "The Mad Swan King" 
was loved by all his subjects. Athol 
Yeomans, who delights in tales of 




"The 


ere" especially for CAVALCADE. It 
is a true account of as bloody a mas- 
sacre as has happened in U-S.A. J. W. 
Heming, writer of the whimsical, ^ is 

Who Stole Love." Fiction? Not a 
bit of it. It is solid fact. Roy Mit- 
chell is to the fore again with another 
boxing story, entitled "McIntosh 
Started Something.” Regular Caval- 
cade writers, James Holledge and 
Spencer Leeming have excellent 
articles in next month’s 


well c; 


ered f< 


four intriguing stories. One is about 
a man who conquered space and did 
not know what he would find upon 
his return to Earth. Read “Hand 
From The Stars.” 
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Turn lo the Team you can Trusl 


Whal quality does to-day’s motorist want most front 
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qualified men. 
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Stations with their fully-trained staffs and their new 
code of service — the team you can trust. 

And remember — their work is hacked-up by quality 
petroleum products made by the world’s oldest and 
largest refiners — and still unsurpassed! 
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